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of that darling of the sectaries/' and talked of breaking the power of that potent faction " in obtaining his removal from the army, which himself by his over-rashness has procured." Some of the Scottish leaders consulted together on the feasibility of accusing Cromwell as an " incendiary " who had sought to cause strife between the two nations, but the English lawyers consulted advised against it.
" Lieutenant-General Cromwell," said Mr. Maynard, " is a person of great favour and interest with the House of Commons, and with some of the peers likewise, and therefore there must be proofs,, and the most clear and evident proofs against him, to prevail with the Parliament to judge him an incendiary."
As the controversy proceeded, the Lower House declared on Cromwell's side, and the conviction of Manchester's incapacity spread amongst its members. But, instead of pressing the charge home, Cromwell drew back. A personal triumph, to be gained at the cost of a rupture between the two Houses, and perhaps a rupture between England and Scotland, was not worth gaining. What he wanted was military efficiency and the vigorous conduct of the war, and he resolved to use the dissatisfaction which Manchester's slackness had roused in order to obtain these ends, and to abandon the personal charges to secure them. The moment was propitious, for on November 23rd the Commons had ordered the Committee of Both Kingdoms to consider the reorganisation of the whole army. On December gth, when the report on the charges againstterest of our nation/' wrote Baillie, " we must crave reason fight,
